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Present interest in rural sociological research and education:..1s' an 
outgrowtn of the report of the Commission on Country Life, made early in 
1909. In appointing the Commission, President, Roosevelt made a siga pis 
Cant statement that holds gooG today. He said: "It is at least as irtoo 
tant tnaat the farmer should get tre la teases possible return in money, com- 
fort, and social. acvantages from the crops he grows, as that ae should get 
the largest possible return in crops from the land-he farms, Agriculture 
is not the whole of country life. The great rural, interests are human. in- 
terests, ant good croos. are of little value to the farmer unless, they. open 
tae coor to“a good kind of life’ on the farm." To Giscover. and evaluate. 
the essentials of human ativancement, and to. join forces.with-other. construc- 
tive minds in ‘the task of helping rvral people to attain-aad enjoy ‘them, is 
tae challenge with waich the. rural-sociologists of ‘the Un ited: States are 
confronted; Tris challenge must be met in.a spirit of, fidelity. to scien- 
tific processes of reasoning auc of devotion to the. cause of-rural human 
achievement. Tet it will be met in this spirit, the evidence gathered in 
connection with tae preparation of this paper is assuring. 


Growing seit Couples ihes 


_ An appreciation of the growing estieapitanlagg oe ‘rural social problems 


‘ant the. necessity.for their ore inten asive scientific study may. be gained 


from:a, comparison of rural conditions as they existed in 1909 with those 
now existing, Then, the Commission complained of bre evils of land specu- 
lation and the. competition of industry for farm Labor. ‘Now, the .geacral. 
complaiat ‘is of depressed land values and unemployment. Then, there was 

a demand for the reclamation of swamp anc arid lands; whereas, today. the 
Question is'waat. to do with surplus acreages, especially submarginal eul- 
tivated lands, In 1909, the solution of production problems. was emphasized 
in part because better yields and better products were wanted and in, part 
because of tre general assumption that if more anc better: products could 
be produced at lower costs, markets would be forthcoming from an increasing 
and. advancing worlt population, Now, and for some years past, the country 
has been suffering from surpluses and low prices brovght on by increasing 
capacity to procuce, on the one hand, and requced purchasing power of con- 
sumers,.0n the other, Tae economic and social needs of the day are ad- 
justments of production to the requirements of consumption, better distri- 
bution, and more capable consumers..of tne products? of agriculture and in- 
dustry. oe ne . iP 

1/ Paoer prepared for presentation before tre: sudsection of experiment 
station work of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

at its mecting in Vasnington, in November, 1932. 
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Along with changes in the nature of the ecoziotiic problens. ‘oonfrontin 
agriculture have come certain forms of technical and social advancement 
which, in themselves, oreseat perplexing problems for the Nation to con- 
sider. In 1909, for example, farmers traveled and hauled their procucts 
over rough roads in horse-Cram vehicles whereas, now, they travel over 
an ever-expanding mileage of good roads in motor-drawn vehicles, Then, 
the Commission called attention to the need for better rural instruction, 
elementary, collcgiate, and extension, Mot only have great imorovements 
been made in the schools themselves, but cooperative éxtension, movies, 
and. radio have become important forces in agricultural education. Tne 
problem now is for the research forces to supply the instructional forces 
with the different kinds of information needed to help rural people malce 
farming more oleasant and profitable and rural life more signif Ficant anc. 
satisfactory. . 

As a result of the changes that ave come about, the Nation is now 
confronted with a very different set of rural problems from those which 
prevailed back in 1909, ‘ith arable land now relatively more abundant 
than then; witn-advances in transportation, communication and education; 
and with improvements in standards of living, rural life has become pro- 
sressively more complex and closely interwoven with urban life. In the 
meantime, the capacity of tne Nation to produce tne aecessities and com- 
forts of life has clearly outrun its capacity to live and enjoy them to 
the fullest extents Of constantly increasing significance, therefore, are 
the distinctly ae Seo ncmsep spain problems as factors concitioning nation- 
al Prozresse : 


Devression a Spur to Creative Thought 


Tae increasing perplexity of these Human proodlems, waich characterize 
an advancing civilization, has been brought home to the people of the 
United States during the present depression. These problems have baffled 
the very best mincs of the Nation, the leaders as well as the laymen*of 
science, Statesmansiin, agriculture, industry, finance, and) tradew As in 
previous depressions, oessimism and fear of the outcome *orevailed for a 
time. There were those who longed for the "good old days", when civiliza- 
tion was more self-sufficient, simpler, and everybody allegedly contented 
and happye Fortunately, however, there are many wao would simplify :the 
complexities confronting the Nation, not by yielding to the forces of de- 
pression, but rather by giving them serious study and coming to understand 
them better, They woulc profit from the exoerience gained in wrestling 
with present difficulties and use past achievements as stepping-stones to 
further progress. They would subordinate the productive resources and 
creative capacities of the Nation less to the profit motive and more to 
that of the general welfaree Offsetting to a certain extent, therefore, 
the distress that it has wrought, the Cepression has made certain contri- 
butions to national progress. It has stimulated creative thought, focused 
it more Gistinctly upon the oroblems of human welfare, and emphasized the 
- need for economic and social planning to forestall Cisaster and assure a 
“more continuous thie stalk ; 
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These forward-looking forces feel that thoy are’ beginning to-fidd av. 
way out of hard times, Fears are beginning to be dispelled anc hopes re+ 
vived. Confidence in the future of the United States is again boine:re- ° 
stored. As has happened so often in the past, the capacity of the Nation 
to overcome obstacles is again rising to the level. of’ present emerge seacies. 
This experience in dealing with the forces of retrogression: emphasizes: 
thé fact that economic, panes educational, and moral forms of -advance- 
ment must go ha‘d’in’ hand, National’ progress comes not of its own accord 
but as a result of rec ae th and determination, constructive thougnt and con- 
certed action, It comes not uniformly but by a succession of pesto tea 
interspersed with reverses, in which the advances o7% utd i stance the retreats, 

a Peers Tone 

The ebbs and flows of national prosress with its lulls ead “storms, 
cross currents ant undertaws, naturally affect th e people on the land as 
well as the people in the offices, factories, an: ‘gnopse Then, for ex- 
ample, as is now the case, so large a proportion of Soumane are in debt 

and. without income sufficient to meet their obligations and living’ex xpenses, 
anc. when the prices they receive for tne. products they sell are:dispropor- 
tionately, lower than the prices they pay for the things taey buy,rural. 
standards of living recede to lover levels, industry losés‘a lLarge:vart of 
its home market, urban life suffers from ‘URSHiR LOvaRO pas Genes See AREBOS 
anc, national progress is retarded. dh Sins 
Evidently, therefore, the Nation has not as yet made’ the most of its 
creative talent. The material progress which it has achieved is merely 
suggestive of the cultural, intellectual, moral, and spiritual progress 
that, may be gained by better thinking and Better vision. of .the »ossibil- 
ities of the human resources of this country. Though the Nation general- 
ly finds, a way out of depression and then climbs to new and -higher, levels 
of aciicvement, fits is too much inclined to accept as inevitable the conse- 
quences of scaling ‘the heights and descend ing to the depths of the business 


“eyele. Heretofore, too little has been‘done toward cutting down the peaks 


and filling in the valleys aad thus ‘smoothing the way to:.a more continuous 
progress. Dig: ‘progress will undoubtedly be greatly facilitated when the 
Wation lédris wore’ about wien to apply the brakes.as well as ‘when to "step 
on the gast,. Taig greater lesson in plaaning: for: aational, pro sperity. and 


man welfare will come from more. adequate programs of research in which 


_the.social viewpoint is more ad oriee 02° 


Research Prog gressively avolves 


nee he institutions of “saeiesl boned researca: and Mice toe being public- 


mi supported, tend to comply with the. needs.of agriculture as expressed in 


legislation, ‘In the early stages: ef agricultural research, farmers were 
‘primar i concerned’ with: problems pertaining to tae improvement of their 
farms. and their métnod 5 of farming, The outstanding need .was for. better 


_Varicties of crops and types of ea dee better knowledge. of soils and 


fertilizers, ‘better metiiods of : ‘feeding: ‘better . tools, implements and ma~ 
eninery, ac better ‘control of insect: pests and. diseases, In tho ge days, 
whea farmers were depressed, they knew sometnring was wrong but did Aot 
realize that the price-making forces were susceptible of scientific stuwly. 
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Accordingly, they usually sought political remedies. They hoped that 
prices next year or later on would thus be made better and farming would 
again become profitable. ae : 


’ 


Then came a ‘bett er Vi sion of the nature of economic problems affect- 
ing agriculture and of their SLRs 0 Farmers began to look forward to 
better dusiness methods in production and marketing as aids to “incomes, 
Then, to tue. staff of research chemists, agronomists, animal husbandmen, 
horticulturists, cntomolozists, pathologists, and the like, were’ added the 
farm mangement, marceting, and other specialists now well known in agricul- 
tural economics, Thus a social science joined forces with the physical 
and Diolozical sciences in the task of helping rural people farm better 

earn better incomes, and live better lives. 7 


Rural Problems ifust be Anticipated 


In adcition to the stwiy of current oroblems, the research agencies 
have learned by experience that it is necessary for them to anticipate 
the needs of rural people in advance of their expressed demand, “As rural 
people have grow in their anpreciation of the aature of the problems 
confronting them and of the effectiveness of the sciences in. solving these 
problems, the research agencies nave invariably found or Ceveloped appro- 
priate talent to discover tne new types of information required, Other- 
wise, science vould be the follower instead of the leader of rural progress. 


In anticipation of these: needs, rural life stucies were launcned some- 
vhat in a€vance of the time when any large proportion of the masses realized 
that sociological problems were subject to scientific interpretation, Grad~ 
vally, however, the forces of rural cducation, especially the extension 
services, we an interest in the essentials of better rural living. 
Farm and ome economists, county agents, and others interested the men, 
“-vornen, and children on the farms in better farming, better incomes--real 
and ‘monetary, better hones, Detter equipment, better clothing: for the same 
“or less money, better orcnards and gardens, more anc better home-processet 
moats, fruits and vegetables, better educational adventages, ani better par- 
‘ticipation in community activities through rural clubs, coopérative organ- 
“zations, schools, chure? 288) and ‘the local press. 


This actual expcrienco enlpetPar Sonat aaa. has created “Aew hopes 


and. aspirations on the part of the people and new demands for still higher 
standaris anal planes of rural life, Enjoying more and more of tie good 
‘tiines of life, they have become less inclined to accept as inevitable 


“land fias! She lowered standards of living exacted of them by the forces 
of Csare'ssions They strive for better incomes, not merely for the purpose 
of accumulating wealth but, rather, that they may participate more fully 
in all that contributes to the national growta, ‘This desire on the part 
of rural: people to aivance, in turn, has created a real need on the part 
of the research agencies for the services of still another type of creative 
speciaList, an expert in rural life, a rural social engineer. 
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Rural 'SOciology Comes of Age - 
Le H. Bailey anc others nad earlier male; or encouraged to be mate, 

more or less informal rural life studies heré anc there, but the pioneer 
project in rural sociology at an agricultural experinent station was, 
doubtless, tne social survey of Walworth County, Tis.,.bezun by C. J. 
Galpin for the Tisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station in 1911, -Thi 
study resultec inthe publication of Research Bulletin.No. 34 of that 
station entitled "The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Cormumity", in tay, 
1915. ‘With the Tisconsin station witil 1919 and thereafter in the Bureau 
of Asricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Dr. Galpin and 
His associates, through cooperation with State workers, have rendered val- 

- Vable ey ices Le tre cause ey Tura. 12t6 Se) in ao United By aes Se 


As late as: 1919, . only. it State station wei es alee proj ee one 
from wigeconsin, and. the other from Vest Virginia, .were listed by the Of- 
fice.or Experiment Stations,. .It.was in that year that the Diviston’6t. © 
Farm Population and Rural:Life was created in the Bureau of Agricultural - 
Economics; though some rural life work had previously been conducted vy 
the old Bureau lof Markets. ° Six years later, 1924+25; the Office. ‘of Experi- 
ment Stations ‘reported 34 active projects, wrich it classified as rural”. 
sociology. Needless to say, these projects were preliminary .and ‘explora 
tory, and, in fact, of such a nature that many of them would now be classed 
as Tarm economics, rural education, and other kinds ‘of work. That year, 
the Division. of Farm Population and Rural Life, B. A. E., revorted. studiés 
of farm population, including the movement to and from farms, and the 
farmers! standard of living; -waereas, on July 1, 1932, the Division reported 
25 projects: user way. A fev-projeéts, probably less than a dozen, in this 
field-ars wider way Bole Speen ty sel eons. _ | 

It was also in 1925 that impetus was given researcn in the social sci- 

ences at the State experiment stations by the vassage of the Purnell Act. 
Definite progress will “pe: found not so auch | in percentage incr ease in pro) - 
ects siite “19 25; as in ‘reséarch experiéace for tae workers theme lias acid. 
rofinemonts’ of vrog ‘ects, mothods, aad vrocecures, In 1925-26, ale firet: 
Poa mor Otro Puracll funis in the States, the Office. of Sonia Stations 
Listed” 43 projects in rural sociology. Six ‘years later; September 25, i ae 
the number listed amounted to 49 projects distributed among 23 stations, — 
Of these;*Aine projects at six stations were on the subject of rural poou- 
lation; 19 projects at 14 stations on social grovps, or: vanizations, and in- 
stitutions; seven projects at seven stations on standards of living; 12 
projects at 9 stations-’on community brencs3 and two projects at two sta- 
sions | on mara, social psychology. 5 ah , pit 


‘On these projects it is estinatea baat about $105,000, or sligatly_ 
tess than $2,500 per project, will be oo ea tae oresent fiscal: 
vear. Of tiais amount, slizatly more than $92,000 is from ‘the Purnell fond, 
more: thaan-$12,000 from State funds, aad abo u ,$800 from other sources. 
Tiese figures for 1931-32 compare with more than $35,000 Purnell Fins and 
nore than $9,000 State funds in 1930-31, The increase for 1931-32"over’’- 
tie previous year amounts, tnrerefore, ‘to about $7,000 Purnell and $3,000 - 
State funds, ' Dy anal 


~~ 
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As leading outhdérities in thid field sce the situation, rural life 
problems have grovm in both intensity and complexity out of all proportion 
to the research dovoted to their solution. They emphasize the necessity 
for more thorougngoing stulics in this ficld, They believe that the demand 
for quick results and hastily-drawn plans for economic and social. improve- 
ments, without better support for long-time fundamental research will, in 
‘the long run, defeat its own purpose. They contend that, though the pro- 
Dlems in tais field are perplexing, they are not insurmountable and, with 
recent. increases in the number of well-trained men, there is every reason 
to anticipate that consistent: effort to throw light on the non-technical, 
human needs of rural people will lead to the discovery of ni ks vaca higa- 
ly. essential, to national a ia sar pe 


Then LB rae by the same standards by which ‘the phy sical ana biolos- 
ical applications of agriculture are judged, they believe that rural so- 
‘Ciological‘research, in the development of method, the study of problems, 
and the results secured, has already mor e than justified the moral and 
financial support given it to date. ‘en.one views trie aa etl paucity 
of scientific information concerning the increasingly perplexi & problems 
of rural life, it is difficult to escape the feoling that Bere ‘them, 
especially -the larger problems of rural ‘cconomic and social’ policy and 
welfare, are not receiving the scientific consideration which their impor- 
tance merits, ee oar 
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For the fact that rural sociological researc ch has grown very: slowly, 
there seens to be no éne in particular to blame, The difficulties encoun- 
tered in the development of this field seem to be inherent in the nature 
of the obstacles to be overcome. The public, including rural people, ad- 
ministrative authorities and legislative bodies, had to be convinced of 
its merits; funds secured; talent developed; oroblems visualized; and 
methods of data-gathering, analysis, and interpretation evolved. In fact, 
much remains to be accomplished in these regards. 


Just now, wien efforts are being made to balance budg gets; all tyvoes 
‘of research are being subjected to the closest of serntix; Sociological 
research especially, being less mature and sisadencrl ell ae understood, 
will be challenged to demonstrate its practicability in the matter of im 
proving rural life. For this reason, it is well to survey the successes 
and failures of rural sociological research in the United States up to the 
present time, and, if possible, make it more practical and useful. 

It must not be inferred, however, that rural sociological research 
fas not made headway. As a matter of fact, it is making more progress 
than is generally recognized, Sociology, the parent science that is be- 
ing applied to rural life problems, is in a state of transition from its 
period of exploration to that of scientific discovery and development. 

In many respects, its nistory parallels that of the other sciences. Grad- 
vally, its constructive minds are overcoming the obstacles of prejwlice 
ani slavish adherence to traditional notions and views, which-long impeded 
the progress of the pioneers in the physical and biological fields, Thoy 
ave adopted the scientific method as the nost trustworthy means of arriv- 
ing at the trutas of socicty and have made a good be#inning in the effec- 
tive use of it. Si wae: @ 
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The First Besont fal 
| The. first essential to success gimatore) sociological . r pase istan:. 
mote adequate methodology for the ‘collection | and analysis of social . data. 
‘One of the best indi¢ation 1g that the rural sociologis sts are making real - 
progress in this direction is the fact that in recent years they have 
held a number of conferences for the specific. purpose of exchanging views 
upon research methods and orocecures. It is encouraging to note that at 
these conferences the specialists in this field Have faced the difficult. 
problems confronting them fairly and squarely. Frankly recognizing the - 
elusivenéess of -social UES oc they are giving serious consideration GO aae 
the matter of Civising ways and means of arriving at dependable. conclu- : 
sions. . In this respect, they are ‘but following in the footsteps of their 
paysical and biological antecedents. mrercising a detached sort) of dual 
mentality, they are challenging the very processes of reasoning waich. 
they as scientists are employ ine in their MOSS aaCHe Sy | = 
wot. ig Creators sed to observe that in other tespects. the anal, gocio- 
logists have become their own severest critics. In response to oe recent. 
request for their views concerning the status of their science, they, OD. 
served that probably too’ many of their om number evidenced an over-fonl- 
ness’ for: ‘statistical method, especially multiple correlations, and too 
frequently employ them as means of presentation instead of their more 
logical use as means of interpretation. They expressed the further view 
that a suoerstructure of sociological literature, however valid and .so- 
ciolly. useful it maybe, has been: reared upon inadequate foundations of 
‘scientific research; that. too much of this Literature consists largely. of 
descriptive facts and figures and "technical" sociological language; | and _ 
that too.much is frequently assumed of the reader's ability to digest and. 
. assimilate tac intellectual nourishment served, Fortunately, however,, al 
these criticisms do not apply to an ay enki proportion of the books — 
and ere es 20W ce off the POSS s 


For the reason that th ne cree eins is dealing. with human. beings. as. 
they are, he cannot set up a controlled social experiment, as one wmigat in. 
the. chemical or biological laboratory and follow it th rough to its. logical 
conclusion, He cannot: simulate the procedure of the chemist by breaking . 
down complex social groups, such as families, cooperative. agenclesy.. and 
other social organizations and institutions, into their elements. ant . later 
recombining them into new and better products. These facts, however, Ca : 
not detract. in the least from the merits of. sociological research, The _ 
difficulties of the chemist in the measurement. of. extremely small parti. 
cles of matter may prove to be as fruitful of error as the d difficulties. 
of the sociologist in the evaluation of large social complexes. The so-. 
ciologist, no less than the chemist, has recourse to methods of analysis 
and synthesis of data gathered from the material studied. 


‘When, and when not, to resort to “gtabistical method, particularly mul- 
tiple. correlations, ‘is atiply: discussed in current literature “by ‘such BU .. 
thorities aé Tolley, Ezekiel, Veuzh, Court, ‘Bruce, Reineke, Burt, _Manren, 
and many others. For some irener ganeene on” interpretation of, social data, ., 
see Appendix II... ; nha a a ; 
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Slowly but surely the sociologists are making vrogress in the matter 
of isolating their elementaty units of: study and seeing how these rh ele- 
ments react woon each otner and combine into complex social groups. They 
“are deg inning! to isolate sone of the products and byproducts-~ of social re- 
actions; economic, political, cultural, and spiritual, They are beginning 
to discern so¢ial tendencies: which may in time bé explained by general prin- 
ciples and whi 


thus: far, the. rural sociologists have centered their efforts primarily 
-upon methods and procedures employed in the solution of those types of social 
phenomena wiich can be measured quantitatively by the use of mathematical 
yardsticks, These phenomena represent mainly the economic, political; edu 
“ Gational', and spiritual bases, or the machinery, facilities, and’ routine of 
life, rather than the essential quality; richness, or fullness of life it+ 
se], Transcending in importance the more tangible, measureablé phenomena, 
are ‘the unseen, but none the less real, cultural, aesthetic,- and‘ emotional 
values of human life, which cannot be gauged by existing scientific stanc- 
ards. Because they will probably not pass through statistical mills, there 
are those who fécl that these more distinctly human problems, involving 
social and psychological factors, are things wnich must work themselves out 
and that they lie beyond the realm of sciencé. However, the sociologist 
believes tuat these problems of human behavior are the most important ones 
because ‘the most €ifficult;and that, if they cannot be solved, the limits 
of progress of ‘this gigantic summation of human cooperation, called society, 
are very clearly discernible. ~ : & iS. SA. 


qe peveoed ene RIphsct type of rural sociological ‘research, “therefore, 

it becomes urgent ‘that: the specialists in this field develop new and more 

suitable ‘concepts for the evaluation of the intangible forces anc: values 
 @F 1sre, waich cannot be counted numerically, waich money cannot buy, and 
‘which are believed by many’ ‘to be especially susceptible of enhancement among 
‘people Living in appropriate rural ‘settings. ® 

The difficulties besetting rural sociologists, however, should not dis- 
courage a@ research agency from initiating work in this field. Their view- 
point, intuition, and imagination will be found highly valuable ‘wherever 
‘rural human interests are at issue, In their researcnes, they can gather 
facts, analyze and-interpret them in scientific fashion,and present their 
conclusions in readable language to tHe public, wnaich, for some time to 
cone, will doubtless insist upoa conducting: its social experiments in its 
own’ way, without controls, aad with the usual: interference of opposing in- 
terests. There is every reason to. believe, however, that public experiments 
designed to improve the economic and social’position of rural people will 
result in higher averages of success when tnose who conduct them have be- 
‘fore them for guidance a tore ve sb body of sotlnst fie soietaie meeieed 
tions . . 
a 3 Thedgebint Sesentinl’ 


“The secon. essential is to determine the field .and establish its metes 
and bounds, In distinguishing this scientific field from: the’ others, tne 
“purpose ig:not to build a Chinese wall around it that would cut off com- 
munication with related fields, Instead, the purpose ig, first of all, to 
focus the creative resources of rural sociologists upon the ‘solution of their 
own anpropriate problems, 
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- The - ‘svegestion to find one!¢ om field’ and to ‘stat well within it 
would seém Unnécéssary except for tie fact taat some leading sociologists 
and economists concerned with rural probléns express, the view that,: for 
one reason or anotner, some rural sociologists, instead of naintaining 
their ow viewpoint and focusing their energies upon their om objectives, 
are really coing scientific chores for the agricultural economist, the 
home economist,. and the psychologist. These men hold thet the economic : 
aspects of the farm, the home, the family, standards of Living ‘including 
income an cost,. farmers! organizations, and boys! and aye clubs fall 
ia. this "chore" class: that the tecmmical and economic phases involved _ 
can be dealt with to better advantage by the technologist and the farm or 
home economist; and that the sociological viewpoint, so cssential in all 
' economic endeavor, can be assured by the maintenance of intimate codpera- 
‘tive relations, in which the specialists do not swap places but each con- 
tributes the viewooint of the field in which his talent works to: best ad- 
vantace, 


The sociologist, of course, is not a physicist, a biologist, an 
economist, a political scientist, or a theologian but, if he is proper-—_ 
ly oriented, he has a working knowledge of the fields covered by other’ |. 
specialists and an aporeciation of their respective contributions to the 
betterment of rural life, If he possesses a clear vision of his oppor- 
tunities as a scientist, he will ever remain faithful to the sociological 
viewpoint, cooperate fully with specialists in related fields, and’ make 
a highly valuable contribution to agricultural research oy taking people’ 
ee than thinzs, human values rather than monetary values, as the point 

f departure in the construction of economic and social policies, ssairen 
and programs designed to bring about rural progress. : 


The Third Essential 


‘The third essential to success in rural sociologiéal research is the 
selection of the more important problems. for study. -As in the casé of the 
older divisions of effort, rural sociology is ooafronted with infinitely 
more problems than can be dealt with effectively. -These* problems vary in 
importance from the merely interesting: to those the solution of which is 
‘essential’ to rural progress. They must be found and arrayed. ‘in the order 
of their relative importance and only one or a few of the more weighty 
ones selected for intensive stuly, This procedure saves time aad money, 
and, by obviating the criticiom that some projects under way are of minor 
inportaace and scattered over too broad a ri lege tends to inspire con— 
fidence in oD an sociological research, 


eeelies of Sanmiabion et 


‘hen rural sociological research is initiated: in’a‘State or a Nation, 
studies of a preliminary or exploratory character are often atvantageouse 
Rural ‘life: surveys, for example, bring CO light many problems well vorthy 
of ihtéisive research, From census'to census, the compo sition of ‘farm 
populat.ion. must be determined and compared with. rural..aon-farm.and.urban. 
populations, ‘Migration of: ‘people to and from farms must ‘be studied period- 
ically and the: characteristics of the migrants compared with those of the 
people who remain in the rural and urban districts. In this connection, 
human ecology, or the relation of people to habitat, must be given scien- 
tific consiceration, 
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The: probable social. effects of rural environment and of rural-urban 
migrations upon rural life and national destinies raise some vitally in- 
portant questions for tne sociologist to answer, For example, are the as 
sumptions really valid that civilization began, and will probably ead,. 
“with agriculture; that the family farm is the bulwark of representative 
government; that the rural family is essential to the preservation of 
American ideals of peace and protection, law and order, social justice 
and national welfare, human liberty and cultural progress? 


If thes e typically American assumptions are sound, it becomes highly 
important that the agencies for agricultural research definitely determine 
waether or not rural-urban migrations are selective and, if so, to what 
extent and why. ‘that social effects do changes in the trends of industrial 
and commercial activity have upon rural progress? Are those who remain on 
the farm, anc those wro remove from. the city to the country, less capable 
of producing the number and character of men and women that are essential 
to national greatness? 


If, as is so generally assumed, rural people are: in some way essen- 
tial to national greatness, what is it about them, or their environment, 
that makes them so? Is it merely because they produce the Nation's sup- 
.plies of the raw materials for food and clothing and consume the products 
pot ancuistiry,.or is it Spnge Re more fundamental than these contributions 
to national well-being? Is rural environment the natural breeding—ground 
of- strong bodies and minds, and are the more densely-populated urban cen- 
ters the places where humanity wears itself es at work or leisure? if 
‘these premises be true, wnat steps snould society take to preserve and 
improve woon the physical and intellectual one fe and prepotency of 
rural population? 


John Stuart Ifill thought that social interests suffered when popula- 
tion became too crowled, even though well provided with the necessities 
and comforts of lifes Evidently, he also thought that there was some- 
‘thing socially advantageous about rural environment. He said that "goli- 
_ tude, in the sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of 
meditation or of character; and solitude in the presence of natural beauty 
and grandeur, is the cradle of thougnts and. aspirations wrich are not only 
good for the individual, but which society could i11 do without. ..« «. 
If the earth must lose that sreat portion of its pleasantness which it 
owes to things that the unlimited increase of wealth and population would 
extirpate from it, for thé mere purpose of enavling it to support a larger, 
but not a better or a happier population, I sincerely hope, for the sake 
of posterity, that they will ct, content to be saaroesiniy: apie; before 
necessity compels them to it, n 3/ 


Rural Social Psychology 


Prerequisite, ‘also, -to-attacks: upon rural Life problems proper. is an 
understand ing ot eepad, social Psy cology. In this subfield the problem 


Gabe” aie. Stuart Tall, , Principles of. Political eee veil, Secon 
ai toa, Lonton?. Jona We Retkots We ton Ries 1849, p. 313. 
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to be studiocd is not’ one of. dadividual psychology but. rather the relation 
of individuals to. groups of all kinds... Included. are ‘gtidics of momber- 
snip relations problems of: rurak» organigations, attitude aid opinion 
studies, and the behavior and. participation..of farm people with regard 
to. rural organizations of all Kinds, «It. oes not Anclude studies: of in- 
» dividual organizations: or ‘types: of organizations, a Ok 

| Rural_ Groups: 

The bulk of the projects’ Which peste ‘lead to the pe oP: rural 
life dealswith rural groups, organizations, and institutions and ‘their 
-interrelationsnips. In these stulies, the rural family adcupies tae cen- 
1, Pal: position, Studies: of the family comorise. standards and planes of 
./Laving. from the sociological, ‘rather: than. the economic or home “economic 
. viewpoint, the uses of leisure: time. ons the. ¢ different members A, ae deupineiaa 
 vgad. many other. cates tht denial a: 


The mere of viow t6 ‘be. emo by. the, pray’ ‘sociologists “in the 
study of rural: groups ig’ tneir.: contribution to better living rather than 
their techiical and economic ‘advantages. | It. would ‘be ‘well ‘to determine, 
for example, in 4H club work and farmers! cooperdtive narketing organ- 
izations, waetner those who participate in them are gaining in hunta 
values or mercly loaraing to. produce. and.market-ia the ope of profits. 
_.Farmers! organizations generally. might. be greatly benef ited if especially 
_ studied from tne sociological as. well. ag. tne economic “apron “Tneir 
continued | rise and. fall is ‘a matter of. comon, Knowletg ‘Hany ‘sociolo- 

gists ingis st that;, in the very nature. of. ti 218. case, few tegnea organiza- 

tions can perdgist for long if organized - solely. on ithe basis of. the profit 
-motive,...Since, aha ‘large® organizations, tne. Nyelt ‘point of view? is so read- 
ily lost, and.since in the Long rmineno org anization can guarantee profits, 
permanent. farmers! organ izations must: none to other ‘notives in addition 
bo: ‘that of profit. ‘" This astect,; “together. yith. the. ever-present problem 

of menbersnip relations, provides: Be fertile. field. in waicn the rural g0- 
ciologists should have ‘something’ to contribute, ... 


An agricultural economist of recognized. stand ing would have a rural 
‘sociologists also answer the following quéestiang:' Then 46 land. that is 
‘-submarg inal to. commercial: production under given..economic conditions sub- 
‘marginal also to human beings,-espécially., those. wAQ. persist: aie living on 
» bteand. farming it ‘primarily for purposes’ of..self- sufficiency? ‘Thy.do so 
many men. prefer the frontiers, thé: wall s;;. and, the. arid places” to the more 
_thickly- settled and generally: thore: prosperous. districts? ‘It may be a 

serious. mistake in’many cases to establish policies of land utilization 
in so-called submarg inal aréas soleby..on /the bagis: of soil productivity, 
to ignore their attractivetéss to rural ‘people, and thus to ‘Geliberately 
.. cut off large sections of the only portion of our society whic: still 
-. possesses 2ormal . reproductive functions. .Let tae rural sociologists de~ 
velop the facts so that, in the.evolvement of land ubilization policies, 
the human TASER T AE will in ao case:bde. subordinated to ‘tae commercials 


Another auc seme ‘related: ta: . the. préceding, waich the rural 
sociologists should answer, is to what extent human welfare is being sacri- 
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ficed by the mbridled overation ‘of ‘the profit system in industry and 
finance and to what extent rural life suffers from the profit motive > 
in commercialized agricul ture. Jncréeasing aumbers of people hold the 
view that agricultural, industrial, financial, commercial, and ‘profes- 
sional life in the United States is capable of oroviding the Nation 
with many of the essentials to human welfare over and above their con- 
tributions in terms of goods and. services and: that the sociologist should 
discover, or probably ‘rediscover, the forces of rural and urban enter- 
prise and life which contribute to human values and thus help the Nation 
as a woole to seek them rather than ern Shier ce them gage to the 
peor ae. motives 


If such social information as is here suggested were gathered and 
more generally disseminated, not only among rural but also among urban 
elements of the population, there is little question that public senti- 
_ment would become more enlightened upon the subject of the mutuality of 
social responsibility and interest, which should prevail among the several 
vocational and professional groups which constitute the Nation. Such in- 
formation would contribute muca to the social philosopay of the Nation, 
and this, in turn, would be reflected in bse aig a pol velss affecting agri- 
culture and rural life. , eee ays 

Vas MALL divining present-day tendencies in the United States when 
he said, "Nor is there much satisfaction in, contemplating the world witn 
. nothing. left. to: te! spontaneous activity: of: nature; wit. every rood. ‘Or 
~ land brougat into cultivation wnich is capable of growing food for human 
beings; every flowery. waste or natural pasture’ plougned up, all quad ru- 

_peds or birds waich are not domesticated for man's use exterminated as 
-. Ris Pivals for food, every. hedgerow or superfluots tree rooted out, and 
scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower: could. grow wi hout be- 
-ing eradicated as a weet.in the name of improved agriculture." ",4/ : thus, 
it appears that rural. sociolozists: can help the institutions of agricul- 
ture education influence the Nation. in the rededication of its material 
“resource s to the cause of: -humaa well- being ‘and happiness. Re 


Rural Social Pathology”. 


In rural feet: where, subnormal or sutra social condibacnd pre- 
vail, social pathological studies are in order, These include social sur- 
veys of retarded or handicapped raral areas; studies of rural delinquency, 
crime, and degeneracy; and studies of rural destitution, including poor 
relief and other forms of aid to underprivileged, poverty-stricken, sub- 
normal and otherwise unfortunate persons and families, In these ‘gtudies, 
areal pat: tological conditions are stressed rather, than igus yoanes organ- 
izations or groups operating in i oh sear : | & 


In this connection, there. is, caeiaeutdy Head in many: amie fox the 
study of agricul tural. destitution, The depression is causing a good deal 
ot poverty with people ae are on. the panied Right. ap waEee is a pressing 


oo See footnote vor cesses Malte 
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demand for facts as to who these eae are ani why. This is an immediate 
reconstruction problem growing out of the depression, It is believelthat 
& continuing program of sociolozical researcnes Would yield needed infor- 
mation not only on pathological problems but also on rural oS and 
the successes and failures of farmers! organizations and social insti 
tions in different types of farming areas of a State, * - 60.2) 


Thus “Kal eppe ars thas. there ig no Tack’ of vitally important problems 
pertaining to rural welfare, wiich preégent themselves for study, In the 
past, ‘the LS ini has been that if farmers could secure better in- 
comes through better farming, their li iving “problem would solve themselves. 
Experience, Aowever, has proven that this is to a considerable extent a 
fallacious presumption. Instead of rural life problems solving themselves 
during the past quarter of a century, they have actually grom. progressive- 
ly more grave and complox. .. It is now coming to be more generally realized 
than ever before that these problems must “be stud ied -scientifically if the 
human interests of rural poople are to be aftvanced and tne contributions 
of agriculture and rural life to national advancement are to be maintained 
and improved upon. It is coming to be recognized, also, that though these 
‘human. problems: present in many respects sreater difficulties of solution 
than the physical and biological, they are not beyond the pale“of scien- 
tific study, An ever-increasing aumiber of capable scientific specialists 
in rural sociology are slowly but surely gaining a mastery over their obd- 
gstacles. They arc also gotting a better vision of their field and. of the 
relative ang cea of. the problems presenting themselves for solution. 
During the past five years, they have sate noteworthy ‘progress in the 
matter of developing satisfactory methods and procedures to be employed 
in research. In the pioneer work that they have performed and the results 
waich they have thus far. obtai ned , trey | have rendered a service to society 
ae is well worth while. Fe 
Thus, it pebents ‘that rural sociological: researcn, if clearly, con- 
ceived. and wisely conducted, should greatly strengthen: the position of 
the imbitutions of agricultural research and education in the United 
States in their efforts to promote both rural advancement and: national 
welfarée mala ‘ 
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Appendix I 


The following classification of studies in the field of rural soci- 


ology was prepared by the Division of Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, U. S. De Ae 


l. 


Population 


a. Composition and characteristics of thé farm population and comparisons 
with rural non-farm and — populations + 


a 


Dd. Migration of: people to and from farms, including ae ‘characteristics 
HOF bing migrants and of those who remain. : 


e+) Hunan’ ecology. 


‘Rural orzanizations, groups, and ingtitutions, social bag eer and 


their vad of cas kama ner 


i 


Ae Standards and planes of living (in: ‘work, recren tion, and leisure). 
er al sociological studies of the ‘tural family. cst | 


be The: school and other deo arp services. 


c+ The church and its constituent organizations. 


da. Local government in its sociological aspects. 


e. The press and | _ other litorature on rural life. aenee hw 


f. Farmers! or a a of a7 kinds, in their sociological aspects, 
including: ; Am: 


A. Gee orders 

Be Community clubs 

C. General farmers! oveoiitations, farm bureau, farmers! union, etc. 
D. Parent-teacher associations, school improvement organizations, etc. 
E. Rural young people's organizations 

F. Business organizations of all kinds 

Ge Recreational groups and activities, not otherwise classified 


g- Public and vrivate health and welfare agencies and services. 


h. Town-country relationships, including comparative social advantages of 
rural and urban areas. 
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i. Neighborhoods, communities, and other groupings of sociological im- 
Berane 


3. Rural poeiee. Psychology. 


The studies in: Séction 2 above focus Chis ly “upton: the. ‘nature, function-_ 
ing and interrelationships of the organizations, grouns, institutions, 
and services found in rural areas. .The oresent section, deals mainly 
with the relation of individuals. to groups.of all kinds.. 


a. Membership relations problems of rural organizations. 


b. Attitude and opinion studies. ° . 


c. Behavior and participation of farm people with regard to rural or- 
penieevions Of ally, Finds, 223°" 3: 2h eS wala aa 


If a study in this field deals with but one org andy no or one are 
of organization, it -should probably be listed under the anpropriate 
sub-group of Section 2. Where the emphasis is upon membership pro-. 
blems, attitudes, behavior, and other psychological traits of rural 
people tn their social: relations ‘toward. a variety of:organizations or 
toward their human environment, the study belongs in Section. Ses There 
may be some border-line cases in this connection but the nel ee emphasis 
or purpose shots determine the Glassiticayion.. 


- 
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4. Rae’ Sci Fatholosy+ 


The oboetatae Bea ons deal cht efiy with averag e or "normed ee 
areas. This section deals with subnor ee and abnormal social canbe lic. 


a. General social surveys: of retarded or Athen Sey areas. | 
b. Studies of rural delinquency, crime, degeneracy, etc. 


ce Rural poor relief and other forms of aid to underprivileged, poverty- 
stricken, subnormal, and otherwise unfortunate persons and familics. 


If the emphasis of a given study is upon a varticular organization 
or group rather than upon an area or uvon pathological conditions, 
these studies may be classified under aporopriate subheads of Section 
2; otherwise they belong in the present Section. 


Appendix IT 
Some References on Interpretation of Social Data — 


Tolley, H. R., The theory of correlation as applied to farm-survey 
data on fattening baby beef, U. S. Dept. Agr., Bul. 504, May, 1917. 


‘Tolley, H. R., and Ezekiel, M. J. B., A method of handling multiple 
correlation problems, Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc., ve 18, De oan ne 
December, 1923. 


Ezekiel, M. J. Be, A method of handling curvilinear correlation for 
any number of variables, -Joure Amer. Statis. Assoc.e, v. 19, p. 431-453, 
December, 1924. 


Weugh, Ws Ves The use of isorropic lines in determining regression 
Surtaces, Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc., v. 24, Pe 144-151, June, 1928. 


Court, A. T., Measuring joint. causation, Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc., 
Vie Boe) Ds 345. 254, September, 1930. : 


Ezekiel, Me Je Be, Methods of correlation analysis, 427 p., New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1930. 


Bruce, i. and Reinecke, Le Lic, Correlation ‘wpa alie charts in BO a 
research, Ue S..Dept. Agr. Tech. Bul. 210, February, 1931,. 


Burt, H. J., The analysis of social data, Res. Bul. 155, Missouri Agr. 
Expt. Bee July, 1931. 


YVarren, S. 7., Multiple correlation analysis as applied to farm. manage- , 
ment research, New York Cornell, Agr. Expt. Sta. Mem. 141, 1932. 


